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Willkie Quits Race 
After Wisconsin Vote 


In 1940, Wendell L. Willkie was 
the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent. He was defeated in the elec- 
tions that year by President Roose- 


velt, who was re-elected for a third 
term. 
Many people thought that Mr. 


Willkie would also be the Republi- 
can candidate for President in the 
1944 election. A candidate for Presi- 
dent must first be nominated by-his 
political party. Wendell L. Willkie 
was, until April 5, a candidate"fgr 
the Republican nomination for Pres- 
ident. 

On April 5, Mr. Willkie withdrew 
his name as a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination. He did this be- 
cause he believed the Republican 
party would not have nominated him 
for President. 

What made 
change his mind? 


Wendell Willkie 

The reason is that in the Wiscon- 
sin Republican primary, held on 
April 4, Mr. Willkie was defeated. 
He finished last in a field of four 
candidates. The winner was Thomas 
E. Dewey, Governor of New York. 
Next in line were Lieut. Commander 
Harold E. Stassen, followed by Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur. 


WHAT ARE “PRIMARIES” 


The purpose of the Wisconsin pri- 
mary election was to select delegates 
to the national conventions in Chi- 
cago 

Delegates to the Republican na- 
tional convention are chosen by the 
Republicans of each state, sometimes 
by means of primary elections, some- 


times by means of state 


and county 
meetings 

The Democrats choose their dele- 
gates to the Democratic national con- 
vention in the 


During 


Same Way 


and July, 


June both the 


Democratic and the Republican na- 
tional conventions will meet in Chi- 
cago. 

To these conventions will come 
the delegates who were chosen dur- 
ing the primaries. 

The delegates will select 
presidential and 
candidates. 

In this way, both parties choose 
their candidates, and the voters may 
elect one or the other. 

Why did Willkie’s defeat in the 
Wisconsin primary cause him to 
withdraw his candidacy? 

The reason is this. Mr. Willkie be- 
lieved that Wisconsin represents the 
attitude of the entire mid-West. Will- 


their 
vice-presidential 


kie said that the Wisconsin primary 


was a fair test of whether the mid- 
West approved of him as a candi- 
date. Wisconsin is a strong Republi 
can state. Willkie believed that if he 
could not gain the support of Repub- 
licans in Wisconsin, he hadn't a 
chance to be chosen at the Repub- 
lican national convention. 
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INSPECTION BEFORE 


INVASION: Churchill 


Russians Reach 
Czechoslovakia 


Russian troops have now pushed 
the Germans back across anothe: 
boundary — the boundary of Czecho 
slovakia, the nation that Hitler tore 
apart in 1938 and 1939. (See Theme 
Article, page 3, and map, page 5.) 

On April 9, Russian troops reached 
the Tartar Pass through the broad- 
backed Carpathian Mountains, and 
entered Czechoslovak territory. 

The Russians continued to make 
gains in Rumania, with their main 
objectives being the rich Ploesti oil 
fields. U. S. bombers lent their sup- 
port to the Russian invasion of Ru- 
mania by bombing Ploesti, striking 
at a large rail junction there. Once 
before, in August, 1943, our bombers 
raided the oil fields at Ploesti. 

The Germans have been driven out 
of Odessa, last big Russian city held 
by the invaders 





Press Associatior 


reviews Yanks in England. 


Marks on their helmets mean “anywhere, anytime, anyhow, bar nothing.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAK TROOPS, with the Russian army, driving Nazis out of a 
village in Poland. Soon they will have fought their way back home. 


II on Sept. 1, 1939, when the 
German armies invaded Poland. 

But that wasn’t the first war move 
Hitler made. There were earlier 
ones, and the worst was what Hitler 
did to Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovak patriots will tell you 
that the present war started when 
their nation was “sold out” by France 
and Great Britain on Sept. 29, 1938. 
Later in the article we will 
say more about this. 

Before World War l, 
one of the strong coun- 
tries of Europe was the 
kingdom of Austria-Hun- 
gary. Most of its inhab- 
itants were Magyars 
(Hungarians) and Aus- 
trians, but a large number 
of Czechs and Slovaks 
also lived there. 

The Czechs were na- 
tives of the Austrian prov- 
inces of Bohemia, Mora- 
via, and Silesia. (See map 
on page 5.) 


WV DATE the start ot World War 


The Slovaks were natives of the 
Hungarian province of Slovakia. 

In each case, the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks outnumbered the Austrians or 
Hungarians living in these prov- 
inces. 

The Czech and Slovak languages 
are much alike. Both the Czechs and 
Slovaks belong to the Slav group of 
peoples. For 300 years the Czechs 
were ruled by the Austrians. For 


NAZI TROOPS entering Prague on March 15, 1939. The 
people of Prague show their hate of the invaders. 


Czechoslovak Information Service 


more than 1,000 years, the Slovaks 
were ruled by their Hungarian mas- 
ters. 

When World War | broke out in 
1914, the Czechs and Slovaks fa- 
vored the Allied cause. They knew 
that only an Allied victory could 
bring them freedom. 

But they were citizens of Austria- 
Hungary, and their country was an 
ally of Germany. Many thousands 
of Czechs and Slovaks were con- 
scripted, and forced to fight against 
the Allies. 

The Czechoslovak people had a 
growing desire for freedom. Their 
leader was Thomas G. Masaryk, a 
Czech university professor. 

In December, 1914, Masaryk made 
his escape from Austria 
and went to London. 
Later he visited the U. S., 
where he gained the aid 
of President Wilson in the 
Czech fight for freedom. 

In May, 1918, Masaryk 
together with other Czechs 
and Slovaks met in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to make their 
first plans for the future 
Czechoslovak govern- 
nent. 

Another leader in the 
Czechoslovak struggle for 
liberty was Dr. Eduard 
Benes. Early in the war, 
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Dr. Benes went to Paris, where he 
got help from British and French 
officials for his plan to set up the 
new nation. 

When Austria-Hungary was de- 
feated in 1918, the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks were allowed to form their own 
government —a democratic repub- 
lic. They were given the provinces 
of Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Si- 
lesia, and part of Ruthenia for the 
new Czechoslovak nation. 

Some parts of Czechoslovakia, 
the German border, included 
people of German descent. These 
people lived in what was known as 
Sudetenland. Sudetenland was _in- 
cluded in the Czechoslovak state for 
a reason. The Allies wanted to give 
Czechoslovakia a frontier with Ger- 
many which followed natural lines 
of defense (mountains, rivers, etc. ). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA GROWS UP 

The Czechoslovak republic pros- 
pered in the years which followed 
World War I. Masaryk, elected as 
the first President, held office until 
1935 when he resigned because of 
ill health.. His wise leadership did 
much to keep the struggling, young 
republic alive. 

There were other things which 
helped Czechoslovakia grow. This 
small country had inherited 80 per 
cent of the industries of Austria- 
Hungary, 90 per cent of its soft coal, 
and 60 per cent of its iron ore. 

Czechoslovakia was rich in 
sugar beets, hops, and fruits. Flax 
maize, and tobacco were also grown. 
The soil was rich in graphite, copper 
lead, and silver. The country pos 
sessed an excellent railway system 
and 800 miles of riverways. 

Czech steel works produced heavy 
machinery, locomotives, railway cars, 
automobiles, airplanes, armaments 
and agricultural machinery. 

There was almost no unemploy 
ment in Czechoslovakia. The Czecho 


neal 


also 


slovak nation made -great progress. 

Not only did all citizens over 2] 
have the right to vote, but voting 
was compulsory. 
the 


All minorities, in- 
Hungarians Ger- 


the 


and 
represented — in 


cluding 
mans, were 
Czechoslovak government. 

The the Czechoslovak 
government were strong believers in 
democracy. They gave first thought 
to the welfare of the people. They 
passed laws which: 


leaders of 


(1) insured workers against sick- 
ness or accident; 

(2) provided workers with a pen- 
sion when they were too old to earn 
their own living; 

(3) paid workers a certain amount 
of money each week when they were 
unemployed; 

(4) gave all workers the right to 
join unions; 

(5) fixed the working week at 48 
hours. 

There were other ways in which 
democracy worked in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Women received equal rights with 
men. 

Education became compulsory. 
Great universities were built. 

The Czechs also built health clin- 
ics, hospitals, nurseries, and summer 
colonies for city children. 

Like all countries in Europe, 
Czechoslovakia had a large number 
of minority peoples within her bor- 
ders. These minorities included Hun- 
garians, Ruthenians, Poles, and the 
German-speaking people of Sudeten- 
land. 


BETRAYAL AT MUNICH 


Sudetenland, like the rest of 
Czechoslovakia, had been a part of 
Austria-Hungary. It had never be 
longed to Germany. 


But the Sudeten Germans soon 


a akg Pete see 
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were good material for Nazi propa- 
ganda. Hitler had already swallowed 
Austria. Now he cast greedy eyes at 
Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten Ger- 
mans became his tool in the destruc- 
tion of this fine democracy. 

In 1938, the Sudeten Germans be- 
gan riots and caused many disturb- 
ances. Their leader was Konrad Hen- 
lein. Henlein was under direct orders 
from Adolf Hitler. He demanded 
that the Sudeten region be given to 
Germany. 

Using the Sudeten riots as a sig- 
nal, Hitler screamed to the world 
that he intended to rescue these 
“poor people.” Hitler threatened to 
invade Czechoslovakia, if Sudeten- 
land were not given to Germany. This 
demand was made on September 12. 
1938. Hitler gave the Czech govern- 
ment until October 1 to agree to give 
up Sudetenland. 

Czechoslovakia turned to France 
for protection and help. France owed 
this protection to Czechoslovakia, 
because the two nations had signed 
a mutual assistance treaty. This 
treaty said that in case the Czechs 
were attacked, France would come 
to their assistance. 

But France first wanted to know 
what Great Britain would do? Would 
Britain fight? French leaders said 
that France was not strong enough 
to take on Germany alone. 


“FAITHFUL WE SHALL REMAIN” is inscription on banner held by 
these Czechoslovak soldiers fighting side by side with the Russians. 
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Czechoslovakia is shown in red. Black arrows mark present Russian drives. 


Then Czechoslovakia turned to 
Russia. Would Russia help? Would 
she go to war against Germany to 
save Czechoslovakia? 

Russia said “yes,” “but,” and “if.” 
Russia would fight IF France would 
fight. 

Here we see how the three great 
powers — France, Britain and Russia 
— were “passing the buck.” The big 
powers could not, or would not, co- 
operate to secure the peace of 
Europe. 

This kind of cooperation among 
nations who are willing to stand to- 
gether for peace is called “collective 
security.” 

But there was none of it before 
World War II started. 

Czechoslovakia, wondering what 
was going to happen to her, did as 
much as she could. She mobilized 40 
divisions of her army along the Ger- 
man border, in Sudetenland. 

They were ready to fight if the 
Germans came. 

But Hitler had still another trick 
up his sleeve. After all, if he could 


get the Sudetenland without fight- 
ing, why not? That would make him 
look all the more like a “great lead- 
er,” a great Fuehrer, in the eyes of 
his people. 

So Hitler pulled his trick. He asked 
Prime Minister Chamberlain of 
Great Britain, Premier Daladier of 
France and Premier Mussolini, of 
Italy, to come to Germany to meet 
with him and discuss a way to avoid 
war. 

“Meet me in Munich,” said Hitler. 
Munich is his favorite city, the place 
where his Nazi brownshirts got their 
start under his evil leadership. 

Chamberlain and Daladier ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the meet- 
ing was held on September 29, 1938. 

Nobody from Russia was there. 

Neither Great Britain nor France, 
and certainly not Germany and Italy, 
wanted Russia to be represented. 

At that time, even the British and 
French governments were anti-Rus- 
sian. To many people it looked as 
though the British and French were 
trying to line up things so that, if 


war came, it would be a war between 
Germany and Russia, with Britain 
and France on the sidelines, waiting 
for the two giants to tear each other 
apart. 

But it did not work out that way. 

At the Munich meeting, Chamber- 
lain and Daladier gave Hitler what 
he demanded — the Sudetenland. 
It was not theirs to give, but they 
gave it nevertheless. 

Hitler promised that he would de- 
mand no more. He was satisfied now, 
he said. 

They believed him. 

The next day, Nazi troops marched 
into Czechoslovakia and occupied 
the Sudetenland in the name of Ger- 
many. 

The Czechoslovak troops with- 
drew. They were ordered not to 
fight. It would have been a hopeless 
fight for them, since none of the pow- 
ers would come to their aid. 

You remember that Hitler said he 
was satisfied, now that he had the 
Sudetenland. 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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PILOTS! MAN YOUR PLANES! 


Official U. S. Navy photo 


PILOTS HASTEN FROM READY ROOM ON THE USS SARATOGA 


TO THEIR 


Story of the Flat-tops 
PART Il 


Your flat-top, Carrier X, is 
knifing through the Pacific 
Ocean, right in the Jap’s own 
back yard. Carrier X is part of 
a giant task force making a raid 
on a vital enemy sea and air 
base 

You are sitting tensely in the 
fighter pilot’s ready room. Air 
Intelligence has already posted 
the flight data where all the 
pilots can read it. Very carefully, 
you copy it down on your chart 
board. The flight data gives you 
the weather, wind direction, dis- 
tance to the objective, and the 
course you must fly to reach it. 

Your flat-top’s latitude and 
longitude must also be deeply 
your mind. You 
told the course she 
will follow, so that you can find 
her again. 

Topside, the engines of the 
fighters, torpedo planes, and 
dive bombers are warming up. 


engra\ ed in 
hav e been 





WAITING HELLCATS FOR RAID ON RABAUL. 


The loudspeaker barks: “Pi- 
lots, man your planes!” 

Here you go, pal. You climb 
up a ladder, and reach the 
flight deck. The planes are wait- 
ing like a covey of birds about 
to be flushed. You are flying a 
Grumman Hellcat, a fighter, and 
the fighters take off first. After 
the fighters will come the scout 
bombers, and then the torpedo 
planes. 

It is your turn now. You taxi 
to the take-off point, keeping 
your eye on the take-off officer, 
who gives you the “go” sign. 

Your speedy fighter races 
down the flight deck. Almost 
before you know it, you have 
cleared the deck and are air- 
borne. 

Now you want sky under you, 
and plenty of it. Your fighter 
squadron, and another fighter 
squadron to your rear, are the 
protective covering for the slow- 
er SBDs and TBFs. 

In tight squadrons you fly a 
straight course for the enemy 
island. Soon it appears. You can 





plainly make out the airstrips, 
the shore installations, the har- 
bor filled with Jap shipping. 
Flak is tearing up the sky 
around you. You zig-zag a bit, 
to avoid being tracked by the 
Jap range-finders. 

Beneath you the Douglas 
dive-bombers peel off, and one 
by one plunge earthward in 
screaming power dives. 

The torpedo bombers are 
busy in the harbor, playing a 
deadly game of tag with the 
Jap ships lying there. You can- 
not see the tin fish hit the water, 
but one after another, the Jap 
ships leap aflame, huge pillars 
of smoke rising from them. 


Zeros Come Up 
Watch out, Bud. Several 


Zeros have managed to leave the 
flight strip in time. Their tracers 
smoke past you: You turn. 

A Zero is just ahead of you 
now. The Rising Son of Nippon 
is dead center in your sights. 
You give him a long two-second 
“squirt” and watch your hot 
lead drill into his engine and 
cockpit. He spins down in 
flames. 

The other Zeros have also 
been shot down. The enemy 
base is completely blasted. Time 
to go home before the gas runs 
out. 

Soon the flat-top is beneath 
you again. You circle high over 
it. Some of the planes have been 
damaged, and crack up on the 
flight deck, which is cleared by 
efficient crewmen. 

Now it is your turn to come 
in. Approaching from the stern, 
you see the landing officer draw 
his hand across his throat, the 
signal meaning cut! You lower 
your landing hook, cut your 
engine, and put her down. The 
arresting gear has risen a few 
inches up from the deck, so 
that your hook will catch one of 
the cables and pull you to a 
quick stop. 

You climb out of the cockpit 
and stretch your arms. Here 
comes your crew chief on the 
run. 

“Chalk us up another Zero, 
Mac,” you smile. 

He grins and a hand shoots 
out. Thumbs up! 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


When the invasion of Eu 
rope begins, the Allies will know 
every detail of the land they are 
attacking. 

Inch by inch, the entire in- 
vasion coast from Denmark to 
the Spanish border has been 
photographed by U. S. and Brit 
ish reconnaissance planes. 

Over 200 million pictures of 
the invasion coast have been 
given to Allied strategists, who 
use them to determine 
and how we shall strike. 

x * * 

Which is easier to ship? 
Hatching eggs or baby chicks? 
It seems to have become quite 
a problem. 

Dr. Morley A. Jull, of the 
University of Maryland, has 
suggested that America might 
ship eggs by air in rehabilitating 
poultry stocks in the occupied 
countries of Europe. So he has 
been studying the possibility. 

Recently 15 dozen eggs were 
flown from Washington to Los 
Angeles. Observations of the 
eggs were made at every stop 

The eggs were flown back to 
Washington, still under obser- 
vation, a total distance of 5,200 
miles. The idea was to see if 
the chicks would hatch okay 
after their 5,000 mile ride. We 
don’t know the answer yet. 

Some say it is more practical 
to ship newly-hatched chicks, 
for they weigh less than eggs. 
Chicks don’t have to be fed for 
72 hours after hatching. 

* * &* 

Fastest plane in the world: 
Take your pick! 

North American says it’s the 
Mustang. 

Lockheed 
Lightning. 

Republic is convinced it’s the 
Thunderbolt. 

And the de Havilland Com- 
pany of Great Britain is certain 
the Mosquito has it all over 
them all. 


where 


claims it’s the 


* * & 

Planes now engaged in bomb- 
ing Germany are using up five 
million gallons of gasoline every 
24 hours! 














THERE WAS NO RULE AGAINST. 
| TALKING /N THE SHOPS OF SKILLED 
| CIGAR MAKERS ANO THE MEN DEV- 
| ELOPED AN EXCELLENT SYSTEM OF 
“EDUCATION WHILE YOU WORK.” 








m 
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@ (N 1877 WHEN THE NEW YORK CIGAR MAKERS ‘ UN/ON 
Z 4087 ALONG STRIKE, SAMUEL GOMPERS ANDO ADOLPH 
STRASSER TOOK THE LEAD /N REORGAN/IZING (T. 


EXCEPT IN 1924, WHEN HE SUPPORTED 
ROBERT M. LAFOLLETTE, THE PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY CANDIDATE FOR PRES/OENT, 
GOMPERS REFUSED TOT0/N ANY 
POLITICAL PARTY. 





3 OTHER UNIONS COPIED THE CIGAR MAKERS’ 
PLAN AND GOMPERS HELPED FOUND AN ORGANIZATION 
WHICH BECAME THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR /N /88B6. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS (1850-1924) 


First President of the A. F. of L. 











AMUEL GOMPERS was born in London and at the age of ten , 


went to work for a shoemaker. Later he became a cigar maker. He 
came to New York with his parents in 1863 and was the first regis- 
tered member of the Cigar Makers’ International Union for many years. 

Gompers was one of the organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor and, except for one year, served continuously as its president 
until his death. 


During his 40 years of leadership, Mr. Gompers worked tirelessly 
to secure the passage of laws favorable to labor. When the United 
States entered World War | in 1917 Gompers gave the full support of 


the Federation to the Government and used his influence against strikes. 
DRAWING BY FRANK RONAN, TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 


‘S) ALTHOUGH 
STRONGLY OPPOSED 70 WAR, : 
GOMPERS VIGOROUSLY SUPPORTED 
PRESIDENT WILSON DURING US. 
PARTICIPATION (N WORLD WAR TI. 
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WAKGIKO)ROY QUIZ WHATS YOUR ® ? 





Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. THREE ON A MATCH 


In the first column are the names of three places in the 
news. In the second column are the news events that oc- 
curred at each place. The third column locates each of the 
three places. Match the columns by writing the number that 
appears before each name in column 1, in the proper blanks 
in column 2 and 3. Score 2 points each. Total, 12. 


1. Tartar Pass __Railroads Raided -_ Russia 
2. Ploesti __City Freed __Carpathians 
8. Odessa __Russians Enter __ Rumania 


Czechoslovakia 
\lv score 


2. CZECH THESE 


1. Check the word that answers each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 
A. Which is not a province of Czechoslovakia? 


Bohemia Moravia Bessarabia Slovakia 
B. Who was not a Czech patriot? 
Benes Henlein Masaryk 


C. Which country was not represented at the Munich 
Conference? 
France Czechoslovakia England 

Italy 
D. Which country did not get a part of Czechoslovakia? 


Poland Hungary Cermany France 
gar j 


Germany 


My score —_._.___. 


2. Check the right ending to each of the following state- 


ments. Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 

A. In May 1918, to make plans for their new government, 
Czech leaders met at (a) Pinsk; (b) Petsamo; (c) Pitts- 
burgh. 

B. The government of Czechoslovakia from 1918 to 1938 
was (a) a republic; (b) a kingdom; (c) a dictatorship. 

C. The territory that Hitler sought at Munich was (a) the 
Sudan; (b) the Sudetenland; (c) Suomi. 


My score — 


3. V-MAN OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Fill in the blanks. Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 

1. The President of the Czechoslovakian government 
lli-€ xile 1s Eduard 
2. The first president of the Czechoslovakian republic 
was Thomas G 

3. In World War I. these two leaders organized the secret 
society called 


My score 


4. THE FLAT-TOP HOP 


Three of the six statements below are incorrect. Cross 
out the three that are wrong. Score 4 points each. Total, 12. 
1. “Flight data” is the name given to airplane gunners. 

2. Ocean flying is easy because the course is marked by 
red paint sprayed over the water. 

3. Flat-tops carry fighters, scout bombers, and torpedo 
planes 


4. Carrier planes fly in squadrons. 


5. Carrier-based planes refuel in mid-air by dropping 
pipelines from one plane to another 
6. The arresting gear brings planes to a quick stop. 


My score 
5. BIB‘’S BEES 


Check the right ending to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 

1. “Seabees” stand for (a) Construction Battalions; (b) 
Sink the Buzzards; (c) Salty Builders. 

2. To build runways on sandy atolls, Seabees use (a) 
ground coconuts; (b) lite coral; (c) oyster shells. 

3. Head of the Seabees is (a) Ben Moreell; (b) Alexan- 
der Vandegrift; (c) Gene Autry. 

4. The uniform worn by the Seabees is the same as the 
uniform of the (a) Army; (b) Navy; (c) Marines. 


My score 


6. SELECTIONS 


Check the right answer to each of the following questions. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
1. What did Willkie do after the Wisconsin primary? 
(a) He said he had a good chance to be president. 
(b) He withdrew from the presidential campaign. 
(c) He organized a new political party. 
2. Which candidate did the Wisconsin primary show to 
be the most popular? 
(a) Dewey (b) -Willkie (c) Kaiser 
3. What political party does Willkie belong to? 
(a) Democratic (b) American Labor (c) Republican 
4. What general received some votes in the Wisconsin 
primary? 
(a) MacArthur (b) Patton (c) Eisenhower 
My score 


My total score —* * 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


bulldozer (BULL-doze-er), p. 12. A machine for 
clearing away obstacles; used for road-building. 

Semper Paratus (SEMP-er pa-RAH-tus), p. 14. This 
is the oldest Coast Guard motto. It is Latin for “Always 
Ready.” The SPARS took their name from the motto, 

S from semper and PAR from paratus. 

water-tender, front cover. A water-tender works in 
the engine room of a ship. He must cake care of the 
hoilers, see that they have enough water, check the 
functioning of the circulating pumps, and look out for 
the evaporators. Our front cover shows Phil. C. Hudson 
at his battle station on deck where he reported for 
action, 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Eduard Benes (ed-vard BEN-esh), p. 3. 
Thomas G. Masaryk (MAH-sa-reek), p. 3. 
Alten Fjord (ALL-tn fiord), p. 2. Fjords are nar- 
row inlets of the sea, between high banks or rocks. 
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“COLLECTIVE SECURITY” ~ 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 


Theme Article—Czechoslovakia—pp. 3, 4, 5 


At Munich in 1938, Czechoslovakia was pawned to Ger- 
many in return for the empty slogan “Peace in our time.” 
Pinned down by outworn and selfish concepts of sovereignty, 
militarism, imperialism, and nationalism, nations continued 
to play the old game of power politics, rather than realize 
the promise of collective security embodied in the covenants 
of the League of Nations. 

Too often, the major powers ignored thé League as an 
instrument of peace, and used it, instead, to suit the ends of 
nationalism and empiricism. Litvinoff’s call for collective 
security, for example, went unattended while Hitler, Franco, 
and Mussolini were given free reign in Europe and Africa. 

The collective security that should have grown out of 
World War I had to be forced upon us in the catastrophe 
of World War II. Will the security that grew out of the war 
continue into postwar years? 


Questions for Discussion 


(Pupils may refer to articles that appeared during the 
year in the News Roundup and Theme Articles. The Decla- 
rations at Moscow (Nov. 29-Dec. 4, p. 2) and at Teheran 
(Jan. 10-15, p. 3), Allied campaigns in Italy and Burma, 
lend-lease, Churchill’s speech (March 13-18, p. 4), might be 
used as evidences of collective security.) 

1. What is collective security? 

2. Should collective security continue through postwar 
years, or should it end with the last gunshot? 

3. What benefits should collective security bring us? 
Permanent peace? The Four Freedoms? Greater civil lib- 
erties? Greater understanding among different religious 
groups? Greater understanding among people of different 
racial origin? Improved standards of living? 

4. How do the Moscow and Teheran Declarations pave 
the way for international unity? 

5. Can peace be preserved by discussion alone or must 
it be backed up by an international armed force? 

6. Can isolation give us the same benefits as collective 
security? 

7. Is Willkie’s defeat a sign that the U. S. is turning 
towards isolationism? 

8. How do you think the United Nations ought to build 
collective security in the postwar world? Should we have 
(a) One World; (b) a union of the Big Four; (c) regional 
federations such as a Pan-American group, an Asiatic group; 
a European group? Can you suggest other plans? 


Class Activity 


Pupils might continue their neighborhood polls (See 
Junior Scholastic; April 17-22, p. 3) to include the question 
of collective security. 

These questions, culled from the Fortune poll, March 
1944 might be used by your class. 

1. Which one of these comes closest to expressing what 
you would like to have the U. S. do after the war? 

(a) Enter into no alliances and have as little as pos- 
sible to do with other countries (12.7%) 
(b) Depend only on separate alliances with certain 
countries ; (7.7%) 
(c) Take an active part in international organiza- 
tion (68.1%) 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Spain. 

Transportation Issue: The Future of Transportation. 
This is the third and last of our transportation series. 
The first article appeared in the Feb. 28-March 4 
issue, the second in the March 27-April 1 issue. As 
in the two preceding issues, this will be a four-page 
article, two pages of text, two pages of color 
cartoons. 

Letter from a Servicewoman. 
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2. If we should take part in an international organization, 
which do you think would be better? 

(a) To let certain countries have more say at the start 

than other countries (39.8%) 

(b) To let all member countries have the same 

say (50.3%) 


Czechoslovakia 1918-1938 


In the short-lived Czechoslovakian Republic, pupils have 
an outstanding example of democracy in action. The class 
might list the evidences of democracy in Czechoslovakia on 
the blackboard, discussing the way in which each contrib- 
utes towards the building of a healthy government and 
happy people. 

Like Holland, Czechoslovakia’s geography has had an 
influence upon her political history. Sudetenland was in- 
cluded in the’ Republic after World War I, because the 
Allies wanted to give the new republic a well-defended 
German frontier. 

On three sides, Czechoslovakia was cut off from Germany 
by a wall of high, heavily forested mountains. This line of 
demarcation, so sharply defined, is one of the oldest and 
most natural boundaries of western Europe. Ironically, the 
Sudetenland boundary served Hitler with an excuse and 
wedge for invasion, instead of acting as a bar. 

The conquest of Czechoslovakia is a typical example of 
the Hitler method. There was the undermining of strength 
through fifth column activities, use of quislings and propa- 
ganda, duplicity and false promises (Munich), and finally, 
occupation. Pupils might review the Theme Articles on 
Denmark (Sept. 20-25); Norway (Sept. 27-Oct. 3); Yugo- 
slavia (Oct. 11-16); Greece (Oct. 18-23); Hungary (Nov. 
15-20; April 10-15); Poland (Feb. 7-12); France (March 


[Continued on next page] 
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27-April 1); Belgium (April 10-15); and Holland (April 
17-24) to study repetition or deviation in the pattern of 
Nazi conquest. 

Discussion Questions 


1. Should Britain and France have declared war on Ger- 
many instead of giving in to Hitler at Munich? 
2. What is meant by the “Betrayal at Munich?” 


Fact Questions . 


1. Who was Thomas G. Masaryk? Who is Eduard Benes? 
2. When did Czechoslovakia become a nation? 

3. Why was the Sudetenland included in the Czecho- 
slovakian border? 

4. Describe the government of Czechoslovakia, 1918-1938. 

5. Who was Konrad Henlein? 

6. What four countries were represented at the Munich 
Conference? 

7. How do Czechoslovakians help the United Nations? 

8. Name three provinces in Czechoslovakia. 

9. What is meant by “minority peoples”? 

10. How does the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., figure in the 
birth of the Czechoslovak nation? 


WILLKIE’S WITHDRAWAL — p. 3 


In the matter of Willkie’s withdrawal, teachers can pursue 
the topic of collective security introduced in the Theme 
Article. 

The triumph of Dewey delegates in Wisconsin was inter- 
preted by Willkie as indication that the Mid-west is em- 
barked on an America First, isolationist policy. In hfs resig- 
nation announcement, Willkie said that the “delegate who 
led at the polls (Fred R. Zimmerman, Wisconsin Secretary 
of State and Dewey-pledged candidate) is known as one 


active in organizations such as America First, opposed to 
the beliefs which I entertain.” 

These beliefs, Mr. Willkie summarized, were “a winning 
and shortening the war,” and “tangible, effective economic 
and political cooperation among the nations of the world for 


the preservation of the 
humanity.” 

“I earnestly hope,” said Willkie in conclusion, “that the 
Republican convention will nominate a candidate and write 
a platform which really represents the views which I have 
advocated and which I believe are shared by millions of 
Americans. | shall continue to work for these principles and 
policies for which I have fought during the last five years.” 

Gerald L. K. Smith, leader of the America First party, 
hailed the Wisconsin primary as a “great victory for the 
America First people” despite the fact that Dewey berated 
America First in a speech on April 4. He referred to “the 
blatant rabble-rousers or worse, who seek under the guise 
of nationalism, or by playing upon racial or religious preju- 
dice, to divide their country in time of war for financial or 
political profit. The Gerald L. K. Smiths and their ilk must 
not for one moment be permitted to pollute the stream of 
American life.” 


peace and the rebuilding of 


Pupils can discuss the merits of the primary system as a 
lemocratic institution. 

The primaries came into existence at the end of the 19th 
century, an expression of distaste of the way in which party 
politics were being conducted. 

The aim of the primary is to give the people a more 
direct chance to select candidates for office. 

In 1903, Wisconsin adopted a state-wide primary law, a 
movement that spread to practically all the states. Details 
vary within the states, but generally speaking, candidates’ 


names are put on the ballot by petitions signed by a certain 
percentage of voters. 

In the Wisconsin primaries, delegates to the conventio), 
were elected by the registered voters, each delegate pledy 
ing support to a certain candidate. Not one of Willkie’s 24 
supporting delegates was elected. Dewey garnered 15 de 
gates with a possible two more to come. Stassen received 
four, and MacArthur three. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you favor Willkie’s ideas for world cooperation. 

2. What effect would American isolationism have upon 
the people of the other United Nations? 

3. What effect does Willkie’s withdrawal have upon 
Roosevelt's chances for re-election, should the President 
decide to run again? 


AIR WEEK — p. 6 


The “Air Week” article, larded with military and tech- 
nical terms, can provide an entertaining program for your 
class. Pupils might read the article, underlining all wai 
words and aviation terms. A committee can organize a quiz 
program asking pupils to compete at defining words. This 
sample list will help the committee prepare the program. 

task foree (a number of naval vessels detailed to stage a 
raid on enemy shores or to fill a special assignment). 

raid (a hostile and sudden attack). 

base (center of operations for military, naval, or aerial 
movements). 

ready room (place where pilots assemble before duty ). 

latitude (distance north and south of the equator, meas- 
ured in degrees, minutes, and seconds). 

longitude (distance east and west on the earth's surface ). 

flight deck (area on flat-top where planes are stationed). 

topside (outer surface of a ship above the water line). 
airstrip (strip of land leveled off for plane landings and 
takeoffs). 

installations (structures at a base, such as machine shops, 
hangars, docks, fuel tanks, etc.). 

flak (anti-aircraft guns and shells). 

tin-fish (torpedo). 

tracers (bullets that give off trail of smoke or fire to help 
shooter check aim). 

crewmen (men who service planes; give signals, etc.). 

arresting gear (device to stop planes on carrier). 
Discussion Questions 

1. How are photographs used in planning invasions? 

2. Would you prefer to fly as a fighter pilot or reconnais- 
sance photographer? 

3. If you were just an ordinary seaman (not a flyer) in 
the Navy, would you rather be on a battleship or a carrier? 
Fact Questions 

. Which are the first planes to leave the carrier on a raid? 

2. What other type of planes are sent off on the raid? 

3. What information does a pilot get from the flight data? 

How does a plane come to a stop on a carrier? 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 8 

1. THREE ON A MATCH: Column 2-2, 3, 1; Column 3-3, 1, 2. 

2. CZECH THESE: Bessarabia; Henlein; Czechoslovakia; France, Part 2: 
Cc, & OD. 

3. V-MAN: Benes; Masaryk; Mafia. 

4. FLAT-TOP HOP: Cross out 1, 2, 5. 

5. BIB’S BEES: a, b, a, b. 

6. SELECTIONS: b, a, ce, a. 

Solution for World Puzzle in This Issue 

ACROSS: 1-Burma; 5-rue; 6-Hungary; 8-St.; 9-on; 10-Mayo; 13-refrain; 

16-legs; 17-me; 18-ad; 20-Manipur; 22-tar; 23-Belem. 


DOWN: 2-urn; 3-rugs; 4-meat; 6-Haarlem; 7-younger; ll-ye; 12-of 
14-Al; 15-i.e.; 18-ante; 19-dial; 21-pre. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


The New Europe, by Bernard Newman 
(Macmillan, $3.75), is reading to be 
recommended to anyone honestly trying to 
think realistically about settlements to be 
made at the end of the war. Mr. Newman 
limits his discussion to questions of boun- 
daries. He approaches them with clearly 
defined convictions. Mistakes were made 
it Versailles. In the treaties concluding the 
last war were the seeds of the present one. 
lhe men who made them were well-inten- 
tioned. But they were ignorant of causes 
hack of many boundary disputes. Even 
ore important, the peoples of countries 
represented by the statesmen were even 
more ignorant and lacked interest in foreign 
flairs. They were not ready for the League 
of Nations. 

This time the people must know what 
the issues are and what lies back of them. 
\ir. Newman believes a federation of Eu- 
rope desirable and inevitable, but not im- 
mediately possible. We are likely to accept 
the proposal without recognizing immense 
difficulties in erasing old conflicting claims 
nd ambitions. National feeling has been 
strengthened by war. There will be a 
scramble to secure advantageous boundaries 
unless we prepare now to untangle some 
bad territorial and racial knots. 

From this standpoint, Mr. Newman ex- 
amines in detail ethnological and historical 
backgrounds of the problems of individual 
countries. He studies desires for national 
security and control of economic advan- 
tages. 

Some readers may think him too sym- 
pathetic to Russian claims against her 
western neighbors. He also advocates trans- 
fer of peoples as a practical way out of 
recurrent irritations. No one can question 
his integrity, or our great need for the facts 
he has collected during years spent as a 
skilled observer wandering about the dis- 
puted areas of Europe. He talks sense about 
questions of concern to thinking Americans. 


i} ° ° 
Men with wings have new _ horizons. 
They travel new ways, live changed lives, 
acquire new neighbors, face fresh problems. 
Their world has lost its “far corners.” Time 
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defeats distance and hemispheres merge to 
form one world. This fourth dimensional 
world and its current activities are the sub- 
ject of a brand-new geography text, Our 
Air-Age World, by Leonard O. Packard, 
Bruce Overton, and Ben D. Wood ( Mac- 
millan, $2.80, subject to usual school dis- 
count ). 

Part I describes this new point of view 
and the world of nations and their work 
as they appear in this changed focus. Later 
parts deal in detail with the United States 
in a global war, our neighbors north and 
south, and the peoples of other continents, 
which today have moved within the hori- 
zon of our immediate concerns. 

This is a drama‘ically contemporaneous 
report of economic and social geography. 
Resources, production, transportation are 
discussed as agents shaping events and re- 
lationships in a war world. Developments 
in plane production and synthetic rubber, 
in shipbuilding and butter substitutes, 
which figured as headline news in the 
morning paper, all come into the picture of 
how the world lives today. The authors look 
ahead also to the world as it is likely to be 
tomorrow. 

The illustrations are a fine collection of 
clear, interesting photographs and maps, 
and a large number of up-to-the-minute 
pictographs and other charts. The style of 
the book has the same quality of graphic 
clarity. 

This book can’t get into the classroom 
too fast. We need it. We've been waiting 
for it. The authors’ treatment raises just 
one concern in our mind. Much that they 
have to say will be just as true and just as 
significant tomorrow as it is today. What 
then of the strong war slant of their pres- 
entation? “Cotton goes to war.” “Victory 
is our nation’s business.” “Food is ammuni- 
tions’ How will these phrases sound after 
the war ends? 

° ° ° 

Copies of the pamphlet, “The Panama 
Canal: General Information,” mentioned in 
previous issues, are not available for the 
present. For military reasons this pamphlet 
has been withdrawn from distribution for 
an indefinite period. 


° o 2 


“Pioneer Pattern for the Nation of To- 
morrow” is the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, open to all junior and senior high 
school students. Prizes will be a set of the 
World Book Encyclopedia donated by the 
publishers for the winner in each Legion 
department, and a cash award of $100 for 
the best essay submitted. For free poster, 
reading list, and information write to The 
Reference Library, World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, The Quarrie Corporation, 35 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


oO ° ° 


“Juvenile Delinquency: A Challenge to 
Concerted Action Now and After the War,” 
is the subject of the special March issue of 
Survey Midmonthly. It contains articles by 
such authorities as Austin H. MacCormick, 
executive director of the Osborne Associa- 
tion; Eliot Ness, director of the social pro- 
tection division, Office of Community War 
Services; Bradley Buell, executive editor of 
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Maps Designed for 
Classroom Use 

These unusual pictorial maps were designed by 
the editors ef SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES espe- 
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* * * Bring new 


[] 1. Trainer Blueprint 


Piper Aircraft Corporation offers a free work- 
ing blueprint for building a J3 Cub Trainer 
which familiarizes students with parts and 
construction of an airplane. 


7 


[_] 2. Graded Aviation Kits 


Three aviation kits, designed for primary, 
intermediate and high school grades, are 
being offered by United Air Lines for 25c 
each to teach the fascinating subject of 
aviation. Folders, pictures, teacher's manual 
and list of materials make up the kit. 


* 


[| 3. They Got the Blame 


This story of scapegoats in history is an 
urgent plea for tolerance and brotherhood— 
presented in 32-page comic strip booklet 
form for classroom use. Packages of 30 for 
10c to cover mailing and handling costs. 


‘ * 


. 


[_] 4. Cadet Nurse ‘Pledges’ 


Full information on how to become a U. &. 
Cadet Nurse Pledge, enrolled as a future 
member of the Nurse Corps—a privilege 
now open to high school juniors and seniors. 


* 


[| 5. Mark Twain Maps 


Warner Brothers presents a free pictorial 
map of the United States, Mlustrating events 
in the life of Mark Twain and forming a 
valuable reference to his career and literary 
works. 


* 


USE THIS HANDY FORM to get these helpful teaching materials 





interest 
and enthusiasm to 
your classes for the 
end-of-term programs 
with these valuable 
materials selected by 
SCHOLASTIC Teachers 
Service Bureau. Avail- 
able free or for small 
cost indicated. 


* 


[_] 6. Air-Age Charts 


Six colorful and informative wall charts 
make up the American Airlines Aviation Set. 
The complete set for 50c, plus 10c postage 
and handling, includes illustrated charts on 
Air Ocean, Meteorology, Aerodynamics, Air- 
line Operations, Air Communications and 
Air Navigation. 


* 


|_| 7. Northwest Passage 


A new world to explore through Canada’s 
great interior is opened with the free illus- 
trated materials and information about this 
vast area issued by the Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau. 


* 


[| 8. Teen-Age Night Club 


Wholesome recreation for students is urged 
by Royal Crown Cola in a free booklet 
entitled “How to Organize and Operate a 
Teen-Age Night Club.” Written in high 
school language, the folder gives sound tips 
on equipment, dues, policies, supervision, etc. 
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Survey Midmonthly and consultant to the 
Office of Civilian Defense. Mr. MacCormick 
believes that dealing with juvenile delin- 
quents as human beings “is primarily a job 
for the local community.” The contributors 
discuss such questions as the new role of 
local police departments, a plan for com- 
munity action, what we must learn and do 
toward understanding and prevention, the 
effect of the war on youthful behavior, 
what federal, state, and local governments 
are doing and should do toward protection 
and opportunity for the new generation. 
(Survey Associates, 112 E. 19th St., New 
York 3, N. Y., 30c.) 


If you want to learn more about com- 
munity wartime services or how you can 
engage more actively in them, write to the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D. C., for any or all of these pamphlets: 
“Civilian War Services,” OCD 93626; 
“Health Service in War Time,” OCD 3627; 
“Recreation in War Time,” OCD 3624; 
“The U. S. Junior Citizens Service Corps,” 
OCD 3623; “The Neighborhood in Action,” 
OCD 3630. 


This year’s “Gold Star List of American 
Fiction,” published by the Syracuse Public 
Library, includes 630 titles classified by 
subject with brief reviews. You'll find in it 
suggested reading about famous people, 
movies, social problems, modern young 
people, adventure, the sea, and dogs. ( Sin- 
gle copies, 40c; 10 or more, 10% discount; 
50 or more, 20% discount. ) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


International Education 


Conference at London 


The United States will play an active 
part in the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education about to be held at London. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull appointed 
a six-member American delegation to at- 
tend it. The conference will consider resto- 
ration of educational resources destroyed 
by the Axis in occupied countries. 

The U. S. delegation will consist of Rep- 
resentative James W. Fulbright of Arkansas, 
former president of the University of 
Arkansas, and a former Rhodes scholar; 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress; Dr. Grayson N. 
Kefauver, dean of the School of Education, 
Stanford University; Dr. Ralph E. Turner, 
chief of the division of science, education, 
and art of the State Department; and Dean 
C. Mildred Thompson of Vassar College 
The delegates were to travel to England 
in an Army bomber. 
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Eduard Benes — 


REAT nations, struggling for tree- 
dom, have great leaders. 
The United States had its George 
Washington. 
South America had its Simon Bolivar. 
Czechoslovakia had two liberators — 
lhomas G. Masaryk and Eduard Benes, 
co-founders of the Czech republic. 
Masaryk, the first president of the re- 
public is no longer alive. When he 
resigned in 1935 because of ill health, 
Benes took his place. Eduard Benes is 
the President of the Czechoslovakian 
vernment-in-exile with headquarters 
London, | 
The youngest of 10 children, Benes | 
is born in Kozlany, Bohemia. Most 
{ his childhood was spent performing 
ores his father’s Young 
Eduard was hungry for learning and 
ent most of his spare time studying. 
By tutoring and writing articles for 
and 
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on farm. 


gazines Benes 
ned enough money to go to college. 
At Charles University in Prague, he 
et Professor Thomas Masaryk. 

At the outbreak of World War I, 


ey worked together to create the na- 


newspapers, 


Sa 1944 season will find tennis one of Ameri- 


ca’s leading wartime sports... and “Wilson” 


still the leading mame in tennis equipment. 


1 of Czechoslovakia from provinces Wilson quality Rackets (with famous Strata-Bow 
Austria-Hungary See Ar- 
e, pp. 3, 4, 5.) They formed the 
ret Mafia, which had 
purposes: (1) to get the people 
oin the struggle for liberation; (2) 
help the Allies. 


Benes, who had been a young protes 


Theme frames and gut strings by Wilson & Co., Chicago) and the 


organization, new Wilson “Championship” Tennis Ball are an 


important ‘“‘reason why.” 
For years foremost tennis stars have played Wilson 


when war began, became a maste1 


equipment exclusively. Today, from beginners to 
The Austrian police got wind of 
activities. and were hot on his trail. 
rging his own passport, he slipped 
the borde: 


stars, Wilson equipment is the favorite. See your 


dealer. Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 
into Switzerland ' : +o: 

. ag tag ree York and other leading cities. 
His work required courage and steel 


rves. Under the false names of Le- 
ne. Novotny, Berger. and Spolny, 
would travel from Switzerland to 
echoslovakia and England. 

After World War I, 


Came 


Czechoslovakia 
a nation. Masaryk was made 

esident and Benes began his career as 
Foreign Minister. When Masaryk re- 
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gned, the people elected Benes. 
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AVY CROCKETT, pioneer, 

woodsman, hunter, politician, 
Congressman, and hero of the Alamo, 
was one of those who helped build 
this country great and_ strong. 
Through the years, tales of Davy’s 
heroic achievements and derring-do 
have become part of America’s folk- 
lore. Junior Scholastic is proud to 
print a part of the new book, Yankee 
Thunder, the Legendary Life of 
Davy Crockett. 


Tue morning Davy Crockett was 
born Davy’s Pa came busting out of 
his cabin in Tennessee alongside the 
Nola-chucky River. He fired three 
shots into the air, gave a whoop, and 
said, “I've got me a son. His name is 
Davy Crockett, and he'll be the 
greatest hunter in all creation.” 

When he said that, the sun rose up 
in the air like a ball of fire. The 
wind howled riproariously. Thunder 
boomed, and all the critters and var- 
mints of the forest let out a moan. 

Now all the Crocketts were big, 
but Davy was big even for a 
Crockett. He weighed two-hundred 
pounds, fourteen ounces, and he was 
frisky as a wildcat. His Ma and his 
Aunt Ketinah stood over Davy, try- 
ing to get him to sleep. 

“Sing somethin’ to quiet the boy,” 
said Aunt Ketinah to his Uncle Roar- 
ious, who was standing in a corner 
combing his hair with a rake. 

Uncle Roarious opened his mouth 
and sang a bit of Over the River to 
Charley. That is, it was meant for 
singing. It sounded worse than a 
nor easter howling around a country 
barn at midnight. 

“Hmmmm,” said Uncle Roarious. 
He reached for a jug and took him a 
sip of kerosene oil to loosen up his 
pipes. 

Davy was sitting up in his cradle. 
He kept his peepers on his uncle, 
watching him pull at the jug. 

“I'll have a sip o’ the same,” said 
Davy, as loud as you please. 

That kerosene jug slipped right 
out of Uncle Roarious’ hand. Davy’s 
Ma and his Aunt Ketinah let out a 
shriek. 

“Why, the little shaver can talk!” 
said Davy’s Pa. 

This is a condensed excerpt from the book, 
Yankee Thunder by Irwin Shapiro. lt is used 


here by permission of the publishers, Julian 
Messner, Inc 
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THE LEGENDARY LIFE OF DAVY CROCKETT 


“We-el,” said Davy, talking slow 
and easy-like, “maybe I don’t jabber 
good enough to make a speech in 
Congress, but I got the hang of ‘er. 
It's nothin’ to Davy Crockett.” 

“That’s mighty big talk, son,” said 
Davy’s Pa. 

“It ought to be,” said Davy. “It’s 
comin’ from a big man.” 

And with that he leaped out of his 
cradle, kicked his heels together and 
crowed like a rooster. He flapped his 
arms and he bellowed, “I’m Davy 
Crockett, fresh from the backwoods! 
I'm half horse, half alligator, with a 
little touch o’ snappin turtle! I can 
wade the Mississippi, ride a streak o’ 
lightnin’, hug a bear too close for 
comfort, and whip my weight in 
wildcats! I can out-eat, eut-sleep, 
out-fight, out-shoot, out-run, out- 
jump, and out-squat any man in 
these here United States. And I will!” 

Aunt Ketinah eyed him as if he 
was a little bit of a mosquito making 
a buzz. 

“That'll be enough o’ your sass,” 
said she, kind of sharp-like. “Now 
get back “into your cradle and be- 
have.” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Davy. He was 
always polite to the ladies. 

“No such thing! said Uncle Roar- 
ious. “Settin’ in the cradle won’t grow 


By Irwin Shapiro 


him none! We've got to plant him 
in the earth and water him with wild 
buffalo’s milk, with boiled corncobs 
and tobacco leaves mixed in.” 

“Can't do any harm,” said Davy’s 
Ma. 

“Might do good,” said Davy’s Pa 

“Suits me,” said Davy. “Let's give 
er a try.” 

And Davy Crockett began to grow 
proper. One morning Davy’s Pa got 
up as usual and looked out the win 
dow. Instead of the sun shining, it 
was like a cloudy night with fog and 
no moon. Davy’s Pa had never see: 
it so dark in all his born days. 

“Hurricane’s comin’ up,” he sai: 
to Uncle Roarious, who was standing 
in a corner buttoning up his cast-iro: 
shirt. 

“We'd better water Davy befor 
she breaks,” said Uncle Roarious 
Davy’s Pa and Uncle Roarious eacl: 
picked up a barrel of wild buffalo’s 
milk, with boiled corncobs and to 
bacco leaves mixed in. Davy’s Ma 
and Aunt Ketinah followed along 
carrying another barrel between 
them. 

“Davy must have growed some, 
said Davy’s Ma, and they all hurried 
over to Thunder Shower Hill. Davy 












was standing on tip-toe with his head 
poked through a cloud. He was taller 
than the tallest tree, and a_ sight 
friskier. 

Uncle Roarious let out a yip and 
Davy leaned down. Davy wiped a 
bit of cloud out of his eye and said, 
“I've been looking over the country. 
She’s right pretty, and I think I’m 
goin’ to like ’er.” 

“You'd better,” said Aunt Ketinah, 
kind of snappy-like. “She’s the only 
one you've got. 

“Yes ma’am,” roared out Davy. His 
voice was so loud it started an ava- 
lanche at Whangdoodle Knob, thirty 
miles away. The trees all around flat 
tened out, and Aunt Ketinah, Uncle 
Roarious, and Davy’s Ma and Pa fell 
over from the force of it. 

Davy’s Pa picked himself up and 
shook his head. 

“He’s too big,” he said. 

“Oh, I don't know,” said Uncle 
Roarious. “He'll settle some.” 

“No,” said Davy’s Pa, “he’s too big 
for a hunter. It wouldn't be fair and 
square.” 

“What are we goin’ to do?” asked 
Uncle Roarious. 

“Only one thing to do,” said Davy’s 
Pa. We've got to uproot him and let 
him grow down to man-size.” 

So Davy’s Ma and Pa, his Aunt 
Ketinah and his Uncle Roarious up- 
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illustration by James Daugherty from ‘Yankee Thunder” 


routed Davy. Soon as his feet were 
free, Davy leaped high into the air. 
He kicked his heels together, flapped 
his arms, and he bellowed, “Look 
out, all you critters and varmints 0 
the forest! For here comes Davy 
Crockett, fresh from the backwoods! 
I'm half horse, half alligator with a 
little touch o’ snappin turtle! I can 
run faster, jump higher, squat lower, 
dive deeper, stay under water 
longer, and come up drier than any 
man in these here United States! 
Who-o-o-o-p!” 

Uncle Roarious listened to Davy 
and he looked at Davy. Then he 
said, “He's strong, but he’s quirky.” 

Davy’s Pa looked at Davy and he 
listened to Davy. 

“He'll do,” he said. “He'll do for a 
Crockett till a better one comes 


along.” 
And when Davy’'s Pa said that, 
lightning flashed and_ thunder 


boomed. The wind howled riproar- 
iously, and all the critters and var- 
mints of the forest let out a moan. 

Davy wasn't the kind to let the 
grass grow under him. 

“Well, folks,” he said, “I guess I'll 
be driftin’ along. I'm a hunter, and 
I'm meant for to roam.” 

But Davy’s Pa wouldn't hear of it. 
He said it wouldn't be fair and 
square for Davy to hunt while he 
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was so big. Davy would have to hang 
around until he was man-size. 

Davy gave a laugh and said, 
“Guess I’m the first two-legged crit- 
ter that ever had to grow down to 
man-size instead o’ up to it.” 

While Davy was waiting to grow 
down, he put in his time being a 
help to the folks round about. He 
liked being a help to the folks. Still 
and all he wasn't satisfied. “I’m a 
hunter and I'm meant for to roam,” 
he said. And Davy’s Pa said, “You 
can't go huntin’ till you're man-size. 
It wouldn't be fair and square.” 

“l’ve been waitin’ and waitin’, and 
I ain't growed down one inch,” he 
said. “I’m gettin’ a mite tired o’ it.” 

“What are we goin’ to do?” said 
Uncle Roarious. 

“Only one thing to do,’ said 
Davy’s Pa. “We'll have to whittle him 
down to man-size.” 

So the next morning Davy’s Pa and 
his Uncle Roarious got them each an 
axe, an adze, and a whittling knife. 
They took Davy outside and began 
to whittle him down to man-size. 
They used the axe for the rough 
work, and the adze and the knife for 
the fine touches. 

Davy was so tough it didn’t hurt 
him any. Once in a while he felt a 
tickle, especially when Uncle Roar- 
ious was smoothing down his funny 
bone. He gave a squeal and a squirm, 
but his Pa shut him up with “Stop 
your sniggerin’.. Want the axe to 
slip?” 

When Davy was whittled down to 
six feet, Davy’s Pa said, “] reckon 
that'll be about right. Six feet seems 
fair and square.” 

Davy took a peek at himself in the 
Nola-chucky, then leaped high, 
kicked his heels toyether, and 
neighed like a horse. He fired a shot 
in the air and he bellowed, “Look 
out all you critters and varmints vo’ 
the forest! Because I’m Davy Crock- 
ett, and I’m down to man-size ” 

And when Davy 
said that, the sun 
rose up in the sky 
like a ball of fire. 
The wind howled 
riproariously. 
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“CAN DO—WILL DO—DID!” 


~ a. 


Illustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“Golly! Where did you come from?” 


BIB and TUCK 


B: was sitting at the typewriter, 


staring at a blank piece of copy 
paper when Tuck breezed 

into the Jeff, Jr. office one afternoon. 

“Hiya, Toots,” he greeted her. 
“What's the latest scuttlebutt?” 

Bib looked up with a puzzled 
frown. “What's the what?” 

“Scuttlebutt. Come on, Salty, 
where’s your Navy jive? Scuttlebutt 
means gossip. Aren’t you the Jeff Jr.’s 
‘scuttlebutt columnist?” he kidded. 

“I certainly am not,” she replied 
indignantly. “Feature writer is the 
title, in case you didn’t know.” She 
turned back to the typewriter with 
a sigh. “But I simply haven't a gleam 
on this week’s column and the dead- 
line is tomorrow.” ¢ 

“How about an interview?” Tuck 
suggested glibly. “The one you had 
with the girl test pilot was okay. Of 
course, having me around, as tech- 
nical adviser, was a big help!” 

“Having you around now, as hot 
air, is a big hindrance,” Bib retorted. 
“I wish you'd go—find me some- 
body to interview,” she finished dole- 
fully. 

“Okay, can do. I just passed Joe, 
the janitor, down the corridor.” Tuck 


paused at a knock on the door and, 
thinking it was Joe outside, he 
grinned at Bib. “As the Seabees say. 
‘Can do — will do — did!” 

Tuck opened the door with a flour- 
ish but, instead of Joe, he was facing 
a tall man dressed in a Seabee’s Navy 
uniform. Tuck’s eyes popped and his 
vocal chords were paralyzed. 

“Why, it's M-mister McKnight!” 
Bib exclaimed, rising. 

“Golly, Mr. McKnight,” Tuck 
gulped. “Where did you come from?” 

“Just dropped in from the South 
Pacific,” Mr. McKnight laughed and 
took the chair Bib offered him. “For 
a moment, Tuck, I thought you’d for 
gotten your old shop instructor.” 

“Heck, no, but — say, you oughta 
see our new drill press downstairs!” 

“Oh, I visited the shops first thing,” 
Mr. McKnight said. “This is the last 
stop before I catch the bus to Canes- 
boro, my home.” He turned to Bib. 
“Mr. Slocum wouldn't let me leave 
the building until I'd made a report 
to the Jeff, Jr.” 

“Well, I should hope not.” Bib 
grabbed a pencil and paper. “This is 
really a coincidence. Toby Uansa, the 
editor, said yesterday that he wished 
you'd write us a letter for publica- 
tion.” 

“I should have —long ago,” Mr. 
McKnight smiled, “but you don’ 
have much time for writing when 
you're driving a bulldozer* through 
the jungles and working twelve or 
more hours a day.” 

“Let's see, you joined the Seabees 
right after Pearl Harbor, didn't 
you?” Bib put in. “Now tell me 
everything from the beginning —” 

Mr. McKnight leaned back in his 
chair. “The beginning was pretty 
hectic. I was among the first Seabee 
recruits and we were sorely needed. 
Today the Seabees get a tough train- 
ing course similar to the Marines’ 
But we didn’t. After three weeks of 
learning the use of firearms, we 
shipped out for the South Seas.” 

“But you were all skilled workmen, 
werent you?” Tuck put in. 

“Yes. In my outfit there were for- 
mer mechanics, carpenters, electri- 
cians, welders, a plumber and a tele- 
phone linesman. All ages, too. There 
was one kid of seventeen, but most 
of us were forty or more.” He smiled 
“The Marines call us ‘Grandpops, 
you know, but they're darned glad 
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to have us along when they take an 
island.” 

“| know that the Seabees are Con- 
struction Battalions,” Bib said, “but 
what exactly do you construct?” 

“One of the first jobs I worked on,” 
Mr. McKnight recalled, “was build- 
ing a 10-mile supply road over a 
1,500 foot mountain ridge through 
jungle growth so thick a man 
couldn’t get through. We drove two 
bulldozers steadily for three days 
and nights and, at the end of that 
time, the first jeep traveled over the 
road to a new base. 

“Since then I’ve helped build air- 
fields, docks, sea ramps, bridges, 
and camps,” he went on. 

“Gosh, it must be tough some- 
times,” Tuck commented. “What 
happens when you spare 
parts?” 

Mr. McKnight laughed. “You've 
no idea what you can do when old 
Mother Necessity is staring you in 
the face! I saw a fellow repair a 
radio condenser with a little piece of 
tin foil and a piece of waxed paper 
from a box of fruitcake sent from 
home. He took a flatiron, rolled out 
alternate layers of tin foil and waxed 
paper, then stuffed them into an 
empty can and presto—a_ con- 
denser!” 


need 


Tuck exclaimed. “Get 
that down, Bib. The shop boys will 
really get a kick out of that. Know 
any more, Mr. McKnight?” 

Well, we assembled a drill press 
off the scrap heap once. We used 
two sections of l-inch water-line 
pipe for the upright on the arm of the 
press. The turn buckle was made 
from a piece of scrap off a plane 
tail, and the turn screw from part of 
i plane fuselage.” 


“Wowie!” 


He paused until Bib caught up in 
er note-taking. “Here's another 
story the kids would like. Not long 
go we borrowed a General Sher- 
1 tank from a Marine in order to 
ke quick work of blasting a road- 
across a volcanic hill. Our crew 
been working for hours with a 
pressor and bit, trying to drill 
es large and deep enough to hold 
imite. Using the tank’s cannon 
pumped enough shells into the 
to be able to finish the job in 
out one-third the time it would 
e taken otherwise. At about half 
the cost to Uncle Sam, too.” 
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“Imagine using a tank to help do 
a blasting job!” Tuck said admir- 
ingly. 

“Yep,” Mr. McKnight nodded. “As 
Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, head of 
the Seabees says, ‘If a Seabee doesn't 
know the answer, he makes up one!’” 

“There's something I'd like to 
know,” Bib spoke up. “On those trop- 
ical islands or atolls the soil is very 
soft and sandy, isn’t it? Then how 
can you make a runway hard enough 
to be used by our heavy bombers?” 

“I'll give you the very latest on 
that,” Mr. McKnight replied. “J 
helped build an airfield on Island 
*X,’ we'll call it, about a month ago. 
We used live coral to build a runway 
which is almost as hard as if it had 
been made of concrete. Live coral 
has a cohesive quality — like putty.” 

“Did you say live coral?” Bib re- 
peated. 

“That's right. Coral is a minute 
animal, which thrives only in salt 
water,” Mr. McKnight explained. 
“Fresh water kills it and destroys its 
cohesive quality. After every rain, 
our boys have to pour salt water on 
the runway. Even so, the use of live 
coral is worth the trouble. There’s 
plenty of coral for the digging 
around those atolls. We use power 
shovels and drag lines to get it out.” 

Mr. McKnight glanced at his 
watch. “This is nice, but I’m home- 
ward bound. Tell all the kids hello 
for me. Tell them,” he added, “that I 
miss Jefferson Junior High but that 
I'm on a very important job — build- 
ing the road to Tokyo.” 

Bib looked up from her notes. 
““Can do—will do—did!” she 
smiled. —Gay Heap 


A Grave Request 
Lieutenant: “Hey, Captain, do you 
want me to dig you up a girl tonight?” 
Captain: “No, thank you. I’d rather 
have mine alive.” 


August Glacopir Torrington School, Conn 


Boxed 


A big, strong man was whipping a 
small boy in front of a funeral parlor. A 
policeman passed by and stopped the 
whipping. “What’s the big idea?” he 
said, glaring at the man. 

“Listen, officer,” said the man, “1 
can't stand it anymore. I’m the under- 


taker here, and every day this kid comes 
along and says: “Hey mister, got any 


empty boxes today!” 


The speed of 
Armour’s Tested Gut 
counts in every shot 
> you make 
any 


The blinding speed 
back of a well-hit 
‘ serve or a baseline 
4 drive wins you many a point 
on the court. And it's the 
taut resiliency, the split- 
second liveliness built into 
Armour's Tested Gut which 
gives your shots the speed 
y that counts. 

What's more, that speed 
is pre-proved! These strings are performance- 
proved by careful tests in Armour’s plant 
before they are sold to you! 

And even this year, you'll find your favor- 
ite restringer has on hand aged stock of all 
six Tested Armour Brands! 






Despite wartime conditions, your dealer has 


these six tested brands in stock 
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TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
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LET TENNIS 


KEEP Zoe FIT 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 

























copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. «1 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please rush me thet FREE Dunloptennis book: “‘Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.”’ 
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LETTERS from 
Gis tn the Sewices 








This week's let- 
ter is from SPAR 
Alice M. Dono- 
van, Yeoman 
Third Class. She 
is stationed in 
SPAR Recruiting, 
New York City. 


Dear Dorothy: 


You wanted to know, if after nine 
months in the SPARs, I don’t yearn 
to wear civilian clothes again. The 
answer is “No!” 

I do wear civilian clothes when | 
play the role of Annie in Three to 
Make Ready, a SPAR recruiting play 
which is put on at women’s clubs 
every week or so. My costume is a 
very fetching bright red dress, and 
it’s far from unbecoming. But when 
the play is over, I can’t get back into 
uniform fast enough. 

Remember in college when wild 
horses couldn’t have dragged a 
speech out of me? This shrinking 
little violet was quietly manning a 
booth for a Bond rally one day when 
she was told to get on the platform 
and make a speech for the SPARs. 

It was a little like making one’s 
first parachute jump, I imagine. I 
was scared to death, but there was 
no time to think of that. I just did it. 
Since then I’ve made scores of 
speeches — and now it doesn’t hurt 
a bit! 

I've learned to run a projection 
machine for 16-mm. films and the 
first time I ran the Coast Guard film, 
“Task Force,” for an audience, the 
officer in charge had just boasted of 
the efficiency of the SPARs. Of 
course, I would have to start the film 
running upside down! “Who said 
Semper Paratus!” I wailed, trying to 
cover my confusion while I got the 
film right side up. 

It was a headache as well as fun 
to man a booth for one War Bond 
rally. I shared the booth with a 50- 
caliber Browning machine gun, and 
an Oecerlikon 20-mm. anti-aircraft 
gun, popularly known as the sailor’s 
sweetheart. I'd never been close to 


such guns before and I was expected 
to answer questions the public asked 
about them! 

You should have seen soldiers in 
ordnance and gunner’s mates in the 
Coast Guard and Navy flock to my 
booth, trying to get me rattled by 
asking technical questions I couldn't 
answer! I took some punishment, but 
I learned a lot and I can prove it! 

Just ask me anything about angle 
of elevation, rotation, depression, 
muzzle velocity, chamber pressure, 
and the number of rounds used by 
each gun. 

Write soon, and ask your questions, 
Alice 


Czechoslovakia 


(Continued from page 5) 


Only fools believed him. In less than 
six months from the Munich meeting, 
Hitler had chopped up some more of 
Czechoslovakia. 

He passed some of it around to the 
neighbors. Poland got the Teschen re- 
gion. Hungary bit off a part of Slo- 
vakia and all of Ruthenia. 

On March 16, 1939, Nazi troops oc- 
cupied Bohemia and Moravia, and in 
August they seized Slovakia. 

President Benes and his government 
officials fled before their heads could be 
chopped off. 

Today the Czechoslovak people are 
still fighting for their nation’s freedom, 
led from London by Dr. Benes. Czecho- 
slovakia is a member of the United Na- 
tions, and her people are fighting the 
Nazis in their own country as well as 
abroad. 

Sabotage is widespread in Nazi-oc- 
cupied Czechoslovakia. Many thou- 
sands of Czechoslovak patriots have 
fallen before Nazi firing squads. Thou- 
sands more are dying in foul Nazi con- 
centration camps. 

A whole town, Lidice, was wiped out 
and burned to the ground by the Nazis. 
All the men of Lidice were killed and 
the women sent to slavery in Germany. 
Yet the fight against the Nazis continues, 
as it has for over five years. 

The Czechoslovak Army abroad has 
fought the Germans in France, Leb- 
anon, Syria, North Africa, and in Rus- 
sia. In the skies over Great Britain, 
Czechoslovak flyers shot down more 
than 500 Nazi planes. Many of these 
flyers have helped to bomb Berlin. 

Czechoslovaks are preparing them- 
selves for the day when their country 
will be free again. They hope to have 
once more the finest democracy in all 
of Europe. 


Baseball Slang-Shots 


SL pe geen has a language all its own, 
All sorts of colorful words and 
phrases are used to describe incidents, 
individuals and plays. They may sound 
like double-talk at first, but you'll soon 
catch on to their meaning. 


Alibi Ike—Player who makes excuses 
for his bad plays. 

Angels—Fleecy clouds in a high sky. 

Apple comes up—Fails in pinch 
(swallows his Adam’s apple). 

Around the horn—Side-arm curve to 
batter when count is 3 and 2. 

Baltimore chop—Bounder that hits 
the plate and bounces high into the air. 

Barber—Player who does a lot of 
kidding. 

Bleeder—Scratchy single. 

Blooper—F luke hit_over infield. 

Buttercup hitter—Batter with 
power behind his hits. 

Can of corn—High, lazy fly. 

Clinker—An error. 

Coop—Dugout. 

Cousin—Pitcher easy to hit. 

Cunnythumb—Player who is al 
thumbs in fielding the ball. 

Daisy scorcher—Low line drive to 
outfield. 

Ducks on the pond—Bases full. 

Fat one—Pitch right down the mid- 
dle. 

Fire-plug—Short, stocky player. 

Flea box—vVery small ball park. 

Gillette—Ball that scrapes batter's 
whiskers. 

Goal-tender—Eagle-eyed batter who 
swings only at good pitches. 

Herky-jerky—Pitcher with unusually 
jerky motion. 

Hogan’s brickyard—Rough diamond. 

Manicurist—Groundkeeper. 

Money Man—One who is best in 
pinches. 

Monkey suit—Baseball uniform. 

Ole rubber belly—Veteran player 
with bulging waistline. 

Percentage Patsy—One who plays for 
individual average and not for team. 

Pickpocket—Signal-stealer. 

Pool table—Smooth infield. 

Rock—Bonehead play. 

Show-boat—Grandstand player. 

Tissue-paper Tom—Player easily in- 
jured. 

Two o’clock hitter—One who hits line 
drives in batting practice, but pops up 
in game. 

Wonder-man—Player whose uncer- 
tain fielding causes his teammates to 
wonder whether he will catch the ball 
or miss it. 
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“Rubber Barons” 


Two thieves were looting a hotel 
room when there came a loud knock 
on the door. “Open up,” shouted a 
voice. “It’s the police.” 

“What'll we do now?” whispered the 
first thief. 

“Let’s jump out the window,” an- 
swered the second. 

“But we're on the 13th floor!” 

“Listen, pal, dis ain’t no time ter git 
§ iperstitious.” 

Robert Jones, A.V.J.U.H.8., Lancaster, Calif. 






From Pillar to Post (Emily) 
Working in a munitions factory, a 
man got his coat caught in a revolving 
wheel. He was whirled around and 
around until the foreman managed to 
switch off the machine, The workman 
fell to the ground and up rushed the 
roreman. 
‘Speak to me, speak to me,” he said. 
‘Why should I?” asked the workman. 
‘| passed you six times just now and 
you didn’t speak to me.” 
Bessie Joines, Elkhorn H. 8., Elkhorn, W. Va 


Local Color 
“What color are the wind and water 
in a storm?” 
“Why, haven’t you heard that the 


winds blew and the waters rose?” 
orle Lee Lewis, Webster Springs (W. Va.) HB. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


lop humor honors and the Gold Star 
ISA button for this week go to Waldo 
James, Waynedale Public School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

A traveler stopped his car with a swirl 
of dust at the gas pump of a combina- 
lion general store and gas station deep 
in the Ozarks. The proprietor, bewhis- 
kered and aproned, ambled out. 

“Well,” remarked the tourist chattijly, 
“what do you think of the war?” 

The proprietor scratched his chin, 
frowned and asked, “Whut war?” 

“You mean you don’t know that we’re 
at war with Germany and Japan?” asked 
the traveler incredulously. 

“Nope, heard nothing about it.” 

“Quick, buddy,” the traveler's voice 
trembled with suppressed ecstasy. “Fill 
up the tank and roll me out five new 
tires, , 


LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


aa ¥ Free Stamp Magazine, 
s stamps from 25 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5< with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 












Class Pind and Kings ir 
= Artistic pins, rings and emblems. FREE 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 

from 55c up. Write today. Dept. P. 
Metal Arts Co.. Rochester, N.Y 
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. Country from which Japs launched 

drive into India. 

Repent. 

Balkan satellite occupied by Germany. 

Street (abbrev. ). 

. Onwards. 

. Brothers who founded medical clinic 

at Rochester, Minn. 

13. Repeated verse or lines of a song. 

16. Limbs. 

17. Myself. 

18. Advertisement. 

20. Indian city at which Japs made their 
thrust. 

22. Sailor. 

23. Seaport at mouth of the Amazon. 


2. Vessel containing ashes of the dead. 
3. Carpets. 

4. Animal flesh. 

6 

7 


— 


O00 


= 
a 
— 


3. City in the Netherlands. 
. Less old. 
11. You. 
12. Preposition meaning from. 
14. Boy’s name. 
15. That is (abbrev. ). 
18. Prefix meaning in front of. 
19. Instrument for showing time of day by 
sunlight. 
21. Preposition meaning before. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week 





Solution to Last Week’s Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-strategic; 6-air; 7-Tulagi; 9-yak; 
1l-up; 12-lawn; 13-lake; 14-at; 15-ate; 16-tenant; 
18-tea; 20-Rotterdam 
DOWN: 1-SOS; 2-Ra; 3-Aitape; 4-Truk; 5- 
Chiang; 8-agate; 9-Yukon; 10-Ulster; 12-latter; 
15-ante; 17-sum; 19-A. D 


Save for Victory! Prevent Waste 





H & B’s two famous 
Year Books are ready 
at your dealers. See 
him for copies or send 
5c for ‘Famous Slug- 
gers” and 10c for 
“Softball Rules” direct 
to us (stamps or coin) 
to cover mailing. Ad- 
dress Dept. S-32, Hill- 
erich and Bradsby, 
Inc., Louisville 2, Ky. 








SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 











Here’s a book that tells you . . . 


HOW TO MAKE 
me A aE oi 


It’s a real how-to-do 
it book written by ex 
perts with many easy 
to-understand diagrams 
and complete § step-by- 
step directions. It's il 
lustrated with scores of 


® Linoleum Prints 
® Lithographs 

® Woodcuts 

® Wood Engrav- 


ings prize - winning prints 
e - from SCHOLASTIC 
Aquatints ART AWARDS Com 


petitions 

It's a big 95-page 
hook printed on finest 
coated stock book pa- 
per Edited by Ernest 
Watson, editor of 
American Artist. 

It's a big bar- 
gain too! Was pub- 
ished at $1.50 @ 
copy hut you’ can 
new get yours at 


Only 50 


@ copy 


® Etchings 
® Drypoints 






Exactly one 
third the 
original 
price! 


fp) SCS SSS saa weeaeawnewa sy 

















Be sure to include remittance. 


I SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP ! 
I A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES I 
I 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. fl 
I 1 enclose 50¢ for a copy of “Making Prints” I 
I Name — ——— ; 
i 
Address ion 
i J 
I CA ene P.O. Zone No. i 
JR-4-24-44 

I Stote __ | 
4 
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FIGHTER “WEAVE” TACTIC—Sixth in a series of adver 
isements, dedicated to the skill and courage of American 
viators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


JOHNNY IS A NAVY FIGHTER PILOT— 
a specialist. He flies a special plane in a 
special way. 

Johnny’s job is fighting—nothing else. 
He fights off enemy planes that attack 
our dive and torpedo bombers. He is 
the “aerial umbrella” above his carrier 
and other fleet units. He breaks up and 
destroys enemy bombing formations 
over water or land. He lends a hand 
in ground strafing enemy troops, artil- 
lery, and anti-aircraft batteries: he 
smashes enemy landing attempts and 
their surface escort vessels. 

* * * 
Of course, the reason why Johnny 
can perform as he does, whenever 
he and his mates meet Jap planes, 
is that Johnny is an expert in fight- 
ing tactics, gunnery, radio, naviga- 
tion, engines and flying by instru- 


ow Johnny 
ets his 


ments. And he can handle his Navy 
Fighter, such as the dread Corsair, with 
as shown above. 
In the Fighter Weave Tactic, two Ameri- 


second-nature ease... 


can Corsairs, descending from a cloud 
cover above, “box in” a Jap Zero. Closing 
like the jaws of a vise, they send it earth- 
ward in a murderous cross fire. 

When the war is finally won and Vic- 
tory is ours, Johnny and his fighters will 
deserve much of the credit. His courage 
and skill, his brain and plane are un- 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





equalled by the best the enemy can 
put in the air! 

“ae tae Or 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, She!! 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100-octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mil 
tary Aviation .. . giving our fighting 
aircraft new speed and range, and 4 
great tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power ind 
production of aviation fuel. Today, 
more Shell 100-octane aviation fuel 
is supplied to aircraft engine m 
facturers, for critical test and 
in purposes, than any other br 
And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from Eng- 
land over Germany. 









